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RUSKIN  AT  VENICE 


H 


A Lecture  given  by  M.  Robert  de  la  Sizeranne  at 
the  Palace  of  the  Doges,  in  the  Sala  dei 
Pregadi,  in  presence  of  their  Majesties  the 
King  and  the  Queen  of  Italy,  and  the  members 
of  the  International  Art  Congress,  on  the 
2ist  September,  igof. 


Your  Majesties,  Ladies,  and 
Gentlemen, 

You  desire  to  associate  the  memory 
of  Ruskin  with  the  Stones  of  Venice, 
with  these  venerable  Monuments  which 
'!^^the  great  writer,  whom  we  have  met 
to-day  to  honour,  sought  to  commemo- 
' ^ rate  in  a famous  book. 

S You  have  decided  that  it  should 
be  a Frenchman,  who  should  tell  his 
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neighbours  of  the  South,  what  this  neigh- 
bour of  the  North  had  done  for  the  City 
of  the  Doges,  and  for  the  numberless 
travellers  from  all  nations,  true  Pilgrims 
of  the  Religion  of  Beauty,  who  wander 
over  the  earth  in  search  of  the  glories  of 
the  past,  and  of  new  untasted  impressions. 

So  you  have  decided,  and  I have 
obeyed  your  wish.  There  would  have 
been  found  amongst  you,  amongst  the 
historians  and  learned  professors  of  this 
city,  of  this  province,  men  who  could 
have  spoken  with  greater  special  know- 
ledge, with  more  eloquence,  with  more 
authority.  If  you  decided  to  invite  a 
Frenchman  to  address  you,  it  was  doubt- 
less because  you  felt  that  the  eulogium 
of  your  glorious  City,  and  of  the  great 
artist  who  did  so  much  to  reveal  it, 
would  be  made  with  greater  indepen- 
dence of  judgment  by  a man  who  was 
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neither  a citizen  of  the  one  nor  a com- 
patriot of  the  other,  but  an  admirer,  an 
old  admirer,  and  student  of  both — you 
must  allow  me  to  add,  a friend  of  both. 

I shall  endeavour  to  speak  with  the 
independence  and  the  conviction  with 
which  you  credit  me,  and  which  are 
indeed  my  only  titles  to  be  heard. 

I 

It  is  now  exactly  sixty  years  ago 
that  in  the  month  of  September  1845, 
amongst  the  motley  crowd  that  thronged 
the  Piazza  and  the  Piazzetta  of  St.  Mark, 
there  passed  a young  man,  yet  unknown 
to  fame,  but  full  of  strange  imagin- 
ings. He  was  an  Englishman,  slight, 
fair,  with  long  hair,  but  twenty-six  years 
of  age.  He  always  carried  a portfolio 
under  his  arm,  consorted  little  with  his 
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fellow-countrymen,  but  went  into  St. 
Mark’s  or  the  Ducal  Palace,  where  we 
now  are,  to  remain  there  for  long  stretches 
of  three,  four,  or  even  five  hours.  He 
was  to  be  met  at  S.  Rocco,  at  S.  Zani- 
polo,^  as  also  in  the  least-known  churches, 
such  as  S.  Pietro  di  Gastello,  or  St. 
George  of  the  Sea-weed.  He  went  into 
every  palace,  even  into  those  most  com- 
pletely disguised  under  the  whitewashes 
of  modern  life.  He  penetrated  every 
corner  where  he  thought  there  might 
remain  some  vestige  of  a fresco  to  copy, 
some  symbol  to  discover. 

The  sacristans  and  custodians  watched 
him  with  stupefaction  as  he  put  ladders 
against  the  walls,  and  clambered  up  to 
the  Doges,  recumbent  on  their  tombs, 
to  ascertain  if  the  sleeping  figures  were 
carved  as  delicately  on  the  side  against  the 

1 Church  of  SS.  Giovanni  and  Paolo. 
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wall,  as  on  the  front  exposed  to  the  gaze 
of  the  faithful — thus  raising  the  dust  of 
ages  under  the  vaults,  and  troubling  the 
peace  of  immemorial  spiders. 

The  passers-by  could  see  him  cling- 
ing to  the  pillars  of  this  Palace,  like 
some  woodpecker  to  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  that  he  might  examine  the  detail 
of  every  capital,  and  ascertain  on  every 
leaf,  if  the  sculptor  had  known  how 
to  indicate  the  difference  between  the 
ribs,  which  support  the  lobe  of  the  leaf, 
and  the  irregular  veins  which  wander 
over  its  membrane.  He  was  to  be  seen 
also  exploring  the  desert  places  of  the 
Lagoons : Murano,  Burano,  S.  Francesco 
del  Deserto,  Torcello,  all  those  low- 
lying  Islets  with  their  buildings  which, 
as  he  said,  “ lie  like  a little  company 
of  ships  becalmed  on  a far-away  sea.”  ^ 

^ Stones  of  Venice/’  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  § i. 
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This  lasted  for  eight  years,  from  1 845 
to  1853,  with  some  few  intervals  of 
absence ; and  those  who  had  noticed 
the  young  stranger  asked  themselves 
in  vain  what  manner  of  man  he  was, 
and  what  he  was  doing  there. 

Some  thought  that  he  was  a painter, 
others  that  he  was  an  archaeologist ; some 
thought  he  must  be  an  historian,  others 
wondered  if  he  were  a conspirator — a 
few  thought  that  he  was  mad.  . . . 

To-day  that  we  hold  in  our  hands 
his  work,  the  result  of  those  eight 
years  of  exploration  and  meditation  in 
all  the  corners  and  recesses  of  this 
city,  now  that  we  possess  that  immortal 
book,  the  “ Stones  of  Venice,”  we  know, 
and  can  speak  of  what  we  know. 

This  young  man,  by  name  John 
Ruskin,  was  not  a painter,  and  if  he 
drew  incessantly  and  with  rare  delicacy 
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it  was  not  that  he  might  create  works 
of  plastic  art.  He  was  not  an  archaeolo- 
gist ; he  made  mistakes  in  his  archaeology, 
and  did  not  make  any  true  discoveries, 
properly  so  called.  He  was  not  an 
historian ; he  left  on  one  side  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  famous  historical  events 
of  the  history  of  Venice.  In  all  these 
directions  men  have  done  more  than  he, 
and  his  work  is  at  once  too  vast  and 
too  incomplete  to  satisfy  modern  erudi- 
tion and  modern  criticism.  But  he  did 
for  Venice  what  no  other  had  done  or 
could  do.  He  was  that  which  no  other 
man  had  been  or  could  be.  One  word 
alone  explains  John  Ruskin — he  was  a 
Diviner. 

I did  not  say  a sorcerer  or  a 
wizard.  I do  not  mean  that  he  was 
one  of  those  men  who  pretend  to  read 
in  men  or  things  the  secret  of  an 
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individual  destiny,  or  to  forecast  fate. 
I said  a Diviner,  and  by  that  I mean, 
one  of  those  who  discover  the  sources 
of  life  wherever  they  may  be.  You 
have  perhaps  seen,  in  remote  country 
places,  some  of  those  peasant  water- 
diviners,  who  walk  with  arms  out- 
stretched, a hazel  sapling  hanging  from 
the  first  fingers  of  each  hand,  seeking 
for  hidden  springs,  in  places  where 
there  is  no  water.  Now  they  stop, 
now  the  rod  spins  upon  their  fingers. 
It  is  the  presence  of  water  underground 
acting  upon  the  nerves,  which  causes 
them  suddenly  to  vibrate.  Men  dig : 
a deep  spring  is  found,  there,  where 
no  one  had  suspected  it : a whole 
country-side  is  supplied  with  water. 
Such  is  the  water  - diviner ; such  a 
diviner  is  Ruskin.  There  were  in  the 
world  whole  mountains  of  carved  stones. 
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and  great  cathedrals,  fields  of  tombs, 
forests  of  columns  and  capitals  and 
exquisite  mouldings,  museums  filled  with 
the  cold  relics  of  the  past,  with  medals 
in  glass  cases,  and  lifeless  things  com- 
pletely detached  from  the  living  trunk 
of  life.  Many  learned  men,  many 
travellers,  vast  numbers  of  men  and 
women,  had  passed  by,  and  had  seen 
nothing  more  than  a collection  of  old 
stones,  had  understood  nothing  beyond 
a few  idle  archaeological  disputes.  How 
many  travellers  are  there  who  pass 
hurriedly  through  galleries  filled  with 
the  relics  of  an  older  civilisation  as  if 
they  found  themselves  in  a desert  place, 
and  feared  to  be  unable  to  return  or 
find  their  way  out ! But  Ruskin  arrests 
them.  “ Listen,  listen  ! ” he  bids  them, 
and  indeed  we  seem  to  hear  something 
gradually  stirring.  From  under  these 
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stones,  piled  by  nameless  masses  of  men, 
which  were  worked  upon  by  thousands 
of  workers,  uplifted  in  joy,  happy  with 
a humorous  delight  in  life  — but  all 
dead  now,  inglorious — from  under  these 
stones,  I say,  one  may  hear  the  murmur 
of  human  voices  which  official  history 
has  never  heard.  There  reappear  before 
us  those  lives  whose  life-course  flowed 
uneventfully  as  fertilising  waters,  mod- 
estly as  healing  flowers.  One  can  trace 
the  touch  of  hands,  that  could  not 
write,  ’tis  true,  but  that  have  left,  here 
for  us,  an  evangel,  a message  traced  in 
mysterious  signs.  It  is  life,  life  which 
bursts  forth  and  breathes  in  all  those 
heads  of  saints  and  grotesques,  in  all 
those  stems,  those  leaves  simply  dis- 
played or  intertwined,  in  those  lions 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  mighty 
columns,  in  those  eagles  beating  their 
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wings  under  the  mass-books,  in  those 
bells  ringing  from  every  campanile ; 
and  soon  all  the  Stones  of  Venice 
are  eloquent,  and  speak  to  us  of  the 
life-teaching  of  past  generations. 

It  is  now  nine  hundred  years  since 
these  stones  were  gathered  together ; it 
is  fifty  years  since  these  pages  were 
written;  the  text  of  one  and  the  other 
holds  for  us  new  elements  of  life  if  we 
know  how  to  read,  and  how  to  inter- 
pret what  we  read. 

We  shall  have  read  and  understood 
aright,  if  we  can  answer  two  questions, 
which  naturally  suggest  themselves, 
which  you  doubtless  asked  yourselves 
as  you  entered  this  hall,  because  they 
are  the  reasons  of  our  being  here  to-day. 
The  first  is  this : Why  did  Ruskin 
love  Venice  with  so  great  a love,  and 
choose  her  from  among  so  many 
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other  cities  famous  for  art  as  the  object 
of  his  devotion  and  his  life’s  work  ? The 
second  question  is : Why  do  we  men  of 
the  twentieth  century  love  Ruskin,  and 
single  him  out  from  among  so  many 
writers  on  art,  to  do  him  honour  and 
commemorate  his  work? 

These  are  the  two  points  which  I pro- 
pose to  treat  to-day. 

II 

X In  the  first  place,  then,  why  did  Ruskin 
love  Venice?  Ruskin  was  an  English- 
man, but  he  was  also  an  artist,  sensi- 
tive to  the  faintest  quiverings  of  an 
atmosphere  of  colour,  to  the  most 
delicate  undulations  of  a line,  to  the 
slightest  perceptible  curve  of  a relief. 
These  two  qualities  of  Englishman 
and  of  artist  were  found  in  him  of  an 
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equal  degree,  as  also  of  the  highest 
development. 

Now  consider  for  a moment ; in  what 
country,  where  in  the  past,  on  what 
point  of  the  globe,  in  what  hearts  or 
minds,  would  this  Englishman  artist  find 
a harmony  between  two  tendencies — I 
will  not  call  them  contradictory,  adverse, 
but  these  two  opposing  and  divergent 
tendencies  of  his  nature : the  spirit  of 
domination,  of  firmness,  of  perseverance, 
of  practical  sagacity  and  inexorable  busi- 
ness capacity  which  made  the  greatness 
of  his  native  land,  and  the  spirit  of 
imagination,  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
beautiful,  of  sacrifice  for  the  beautiful, 
which  is  the  inspiring  note  of  his  own 
nature.  Consider  for  a while  and  you 
will  see  that  he  could  only  find  these 
diverse  tendencies  fused  and  conciliated, 
these  points  of  view  convergent,  in  one 
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country,  at  one  period,  amongst  one 
people — in  Venice, 

If  it  were  necessary  to  call  wit- 
nesses to  what  I say,  I should  only 
have  to  point  to  these  walls,  to  the 
vaults  of  this  hall.  What  is  painted  on 
this  ceiling  by  one  of  the  greatest  of 
ancient  masters,  the  wonderful  Tintoret  ? 
You  may  see  there,  “Venice,  the  Queen 
of  the  Seas,”  and  this  is  the  first  point 
of  resemblance  with  England  that  Ruskin 
discovered  here  on  arriving.  First 
among  modern  nations,  Venice  had 
understood  that  world-dominion  would 
belong  to  the  people  who  should  con- 
trol the  seas,  and  imprison  the  blue 
globe,  as  the  great  Veronese  has  shown 
us  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sala  del  Collegio, 
in  the  network  made  by  the  tracks  of 
her  ships  and  the  daring  of  her  naviga- 
tors. She  who  has  the  dominion  of  the 
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seas  rules  the  world.  The  symbols  and 
legends  of  Venice,  her  saints,  her  public 
ceremonies,  all  proclaimed  this  truth, 
which  is  not  only  a truth  of  yesterday, 
but  the  reality  of  to-day,  perhaps  the 
fatality  of  to-morrow.  This  dominion 
of  the  seas  Ruskin  doubtless  found  real- 
ised in  his  own  country,  but  it  was 
not  symbolised  in  his  own  country. 
The  citizen  in  him  might  be  proud,  but 
the  artist  which  was  also  in  him  was 
troubled  to  find  no  outward  symbol  of 
this  empire  in  the  art  or  the  life  of  his 
own  country. 

When,  by  chance,  we  strive  to  call 
up  before  us  an  image  of  our  native 
land,  we  can  only  represent  her  to  the 
mental  vision  in  incomplete  form,  at 
once  multiple,  intangible,  elusive,  evanes- 
cent, like  a cloud  that  passes  in  the 
heavens.  It  is  then,  that  we  seek  to 
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make  for  her  a symbol,  an  historic  type 
to  represent  her,  a legend  that  shall  em- 
body her  ; and  this  representation,  which 
is  at  once  plastic,  aesthetic,  concrete, 
enables  us  to  understand  her  better,  to 
understand  ourselves,  our  countrymen, 
our  national  affinities,  our  collective 
personality.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me, 
in  this  place  of  all  others,  to  develop 
the  theme  that  often,  in  the  history  of 
nations,  a nationality  has  only  become 
conscious  of  itself,  and  triumphant,  when 
her  poets  have  created  an  image  of  her, 
and  set  up  a glorious  and  prophetic 
vision  of  her,  in  the  eyes  of  her  citizens. 
In  no  other  part  of  the  world  has  such 
an  image  been  so  definitely  created  as 
at  Venice.  No  other  city  on  our  globe 
gives  to  the  eye  of  the  artist  so  con- 
crete a presentment  of  the  Fatherland. 
Where,  for  instance,  does  London  begin  ? 
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Where  does  it  end  ? What  is  the  shape 
of  Paris  ? None  can  say.  But  with 
Venice  how  different  are  the  conditions. 
Her  outlines  are  clearly  defined  by  the 
waters  that  surround  them  : her  features 
are  strongly  marked  in  her  monuments 
which  tower  above  the  waters  : her  colour 
is  thrown  out  clearly  by  the  foundation 
from  which  she  rises : all  these  peculiari- 
ties conspire  to  make  of  her  a figure 
seen  in  clear-cut  profile  on  the  waters 
of  her  lagoons — a figure  in  relief  on  the 
breast  of  the  sea. 

Here,  then,  Ruskin  found  a City  Island 
reproducing  more  or  less  his  native 
Island.  He  found  here  another  Eng- 
land, reduced  in  space,  it  is  true,  but 
raised  to  an  infinite  power  of  artistic 
strength.  Venice,  Queen  of  the  Adri- 
atic, resembles  Albion,  Queen  of  the 
seas,  just  in  the  same  way  as  a portrait 
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by  a great  artist  resembles  the  model ; 
it  is  less  actual,  but  more  characteristic, 
and  its  charm  is  eternal. 

That  is  the  first  point  of  resemblance ; 
it  is  not  the  only  one. 

Why,  then,  was  it  that  Venice  strove 
to  be,  and  was,  for  so  long  a time,  that 
which  this  roof  represents  to  us,  the 
Queen  of  the  Sea  ? It  was  a condition 
absolutely  necessary  to  her  commerce. 
She  could  not  live  on  what  she  gathered 
from  her  soil,  and  she  desired  to  live. 
She  became  warlike  only  because  she  was 
commercial.  It  is  not  necessary  to  insist 
upon  this  characteristic  which  her  history 
has  in  common  with  English  history. 
But  it  is  curious  and  highly  instructive 
for  us  all,  of  whatever  nation  we  may  be, 
to  note  that  in  this  city,  which  owes  her 
magnificence  to  her  merchants,  the  most 
beautiful  statue  is  that  of  a soldier. 
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We  may  see  the  proofs  of  this  con- 
quest, at  once  warlike  and  commercial, 
on  every  side  as  we  admire  the  glories 
of  Byzantine  art  brought  across  the 
waters  from  the  East,  and  those  magni- 
ficent incrustations  of  marbles,  brought 
in  thousands  from  Istria,  thanks  to  the 
constant  traffic  of  her  merchant  ships. 
Venice  was  beautiful  because  she  had 
dominion  'over  the  seas.  Ruskin  dis- 
covered that  truth  here — what  else  did 
he  discover  ? 

He  found  the  most  perfect  example 
of  a Christian  nation,  and  that  appealed 
to  his  soul ; the  most  perfect  example 
of  a Catholic  people,  and  that  appealed 
to  his  heart  — but  they  were  Catholic 
without  being  Papist,  and  that  satisfied 
his  reason,  for  he  had  been  brought  up 
a Puritan,  at  once  fervent  and  inde- 
pendent. 
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Let  us  hear  what  he  says.  “ I am 
aware  of  no  other  city  of  Europe  in 
which  its  cathedral  was  not  the  prin- 
cipal feature.  But  the  principal  Church 
in  Venice  was  the  chapel  attached  to 
the  palace  of  her  prince,  and  called  the 
Chiesa  Ducale  ; ” ^ and  farther  on  he  says  : 
“ The  bull  of  Clement  V.,  which  excom- 
municated the  Venetians  and  their  Doge, 
likening  them  to  Dathan,  Abiram,  Ab- 
salom and  Lucifer,  is  a stronger  evidence 
of  the  great  tendencies  of  the  Venetian 
Government  than  the  umbrella  of  the 
Doge  or  the  ring  of  the  Adriatic  . . . 
And  the  total  exclusion  of  ecclesiastics 
from  all  share  in  the  councils  of  Venice 
became  an  enduring  mark  of  her  know- 
ledge of  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  of  her  defiance  of  it.”^ 

1 Stones  of  Venice/^  vol.  i.  ch.  i.  § 9. 

2 Ibid.,  vol.  i.  ch.  i.  § 1 1. 
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In  truth  we  may  see  Venice,  alone 
among  the  cities  of  Italy  or  of  the 
world,  placing  herself  under  the  immedi- 
ate protection  of  St.  Mark,  the  disciple 
of  Christ,  invoking  without  ceasing  the 
saints  as  her  patrons  on  the  high  seas, 
transforming  the  most  mystical  beliefs 
and  legends  of  the  Catholic  Church  into 
beautiful  works  of  art,  while  at  the 
same  time  keeping  herself  free,  untram- 
melled, and  separate  from  Rome,  as 
from  the  rest  of  Christendom.  Even 
the  symbol  and  arms  of  the  city,  that 
New  Testament  open  to  all,  accessible  to 
all,  seems  to  invite  the  citizens  to  found 
their  Christianity  upon  an  examination 
and  consideration  of  the  sacred  text  at 
its  true  source. 

In  what  way  the  Venetians  interpreted 
the  sacred  text,  and  to  what  degree 
their  conduct  was  inspired  by  the  spirit 
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of  the  Gospel,  these  and  like  matters 
must  be  studied  in  the  works  of  your 
own  historians,  who  have  treated  of 
them  better  than  I can  hope  to  do. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  master 
passions  of  these  old  Venetians,  their 
pitiless  calculations,  their  patriotic  self- 
ishness, they  have  left  to  the  world 
a great  example,  that  of  an  inflexible 
national  solidarity.  That,  then,  is  the 
third  great  feature  in  which  Ruskin 
found  a striking  resemblance  to  his 
native  land.  He  could  not  resist  saying 
as  much. 

“ It  is  the  history  of  a people  emi- 
nently at  unity  in  itself,  descendants  of 
Roman  race,  long  disciplined  by  adver- 
sity, and  compelled  by  its  position  either 
to  live  nobly  or  to  perish.”  ^ In  order 
not  to  perish,  union  of  the  strictest  sort 

^ “ Stones  of  Venice,”  vol.  i.  ch.  i.  § 6. 
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was  necessary  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  same  city. 

“ One  more  circumstance  remains  to 
be  noted  respecting  the  Venetian  Govern- 
ment— the  singular  unity  of  the  families 
composing  it, — unity  far  from  sincere 
or  perfect,  but  still  admirable  when 
contrasted  with  the  fiery  feuds,  the 
almost  daily  revolutions,  the  restless 
successions  of  families  and  parties  in 
power,  which  fill  the  annals  of  the  other 
states  of  Italy.  . . . Venice  may  well 
call  upon  us  to  note  with  reverence  that 
of  all  the  towers  which  are  still  seen 
rising  like  a branchless  forest  from  her 
islands,  there  is  but  one  whose  office 
was  other  than  that  of  summoning  to 
prayer,  and  that  one  was  a watch-tower 
only : from  first  to  last,  while  the 
palaces  of  the  other  cities  of  Italy 
were  lifted  into  sullen  fortitudes  of 
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rampart  and  fringed  with  forked  battle- 
ments for  the  javelin  and  the  bow,  the 
sands  of  Venice  never  sank  under  the 
weight  of  a war  tower,  and  her  roof 
terraces  were  wreathed  with  Arabian 
imagery  of  golden  globes  suspended  on 
the  leaves  of  lilies.”  ^ 

This  last  stroke  shows  us  clearly  that 
the  historian  looks  for  other  things  in 
an  ancient  monument  than  the  mere 
story  of  its  erection,  and  that  he  does 
not  admit  as  true  witness  anything  which 
does  not  bear  witness  to  some  beauty. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  second 
series  of  reasons  which  called  forth  the 
love  of  Ruskin  for  Venice : they  lie  in 
the  region  of  pure  aesthetics,  and  are 
chiefly  two  in  number.  Ruskin  found 
in  Venice  the  empire  of  colour,  and 
the  triumph  of  Asymmetry. 

1 ‘‘  Stones  of  Venice/^  vol.  i.  cb.  i.  § 12. 
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III 

When  examination  is  made  into  what 
are  the  two  great  characteristics  of 
English  art,  of  English  art  that  is 
looked  at  as  a whole,  that  of  the 
eighteenth  as  well  as  that  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuries,  that  which  preceded 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement,  as  well 
as  that  which  was  inaugurated  by  the 
three  great  pioneers.  Hunt,  Millais,  and 
Rossetti,  one  may  discern  two  great 
features  which  differentiate  it  from  the 
art  of  the  Continent — I mean  intensity 
of  colour,  and  irregularity  of  compo- 
sition. 

And  if,  passing  from  the  consideration 
of  English  art,  one  passes  to  the  study 
of  Ruskin’s  theories  on  art,  one  finds 
everywhere  an  enthusiasm  for  colour, 

for  bright  crude  colour,  a dislike  of 
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greys,  browns,  blacks,  and  all  neutral 
tints ; with  an  admiration  for  the  varied, 
the  unexpected,  the  changing,  the  irre- 
gular, as  we  find  it  in  life — a dislike 
of  straight  lines,  of  exact  repetitions,  a 
hatred  of  Vitruvius — a delight  in  the 
irregular. 

Now  Venice  is  beyond  all  other  places 
a world  of  colour.  Not  only  is  nature 
here  prodigal  of  the  most  brilliant  hues 
in  the  glory  of  her  sunshine,  the  play 
of  her  iridescent  reflections ; not  only 
have  the  greatest  colourists  in  history 
lived  here — Bellini,  Carpaccio,  Titian, 
Giorgione,  Tintoret,  Tiepolo,  Veronese 
— but  here,  and  here  alone,  architecture 
itself  is  a harmony  of  colours  almost 
before  it  is  a system  of  lines.  Here, 
palaces  and  churches  appear  rather  as 
patches  of  colour  than  as  the  equili- 
brium between  resistance  and  weight. 
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“The  perception  of  colour  is  . . , 
the  very  first  requisite  for  a true  judg- 
ment of  St.  Mark’s.  For  it  is  on  its 
value  as  a piece  of  perfect  and  un- 
changeable colouring  that  the  claims 
of  this  edifice  to  our  respect  are  finally 
rested ; and  a deaf  man  might  as  well 
pretend  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  a full  orchestra  as  an  archi- 
tect trained  in  the  composition  of  form 
only,  to  discern  the  beauties  of  St. 
Mark’s.  It  possesses  the  charm  of 
colour  in  common  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  architecture,  as  well  as  of  the 
manufactures,  of  the  East ; but  the 
Venetians  deserve  special  note  as  the 
only  European  people  who  appear  to 
have  sympathised  to  the  full  with  the 
great  instinct  of  the  Eastern  races. 
They  indeed  were  compelled  to  bring 
artists  from  Constantinople  to  design 
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the  mosaics  of  the  vaults  of  St.  Mark’s, 
and  to  group  the  colours  of  its  porches ; 
but  they  rapidly  took  up  and  developed, 
under  more  masculine  conditions,  the 
system  of  which  the  Greeks  had  shown 
them  the  example : while  the  burghers 
and  barons  of  the  North  were  building 
their  dark  streets  and  grisly  castles  of 
oak  and  sandstone,  the  merchants  of 
Venice  were  covering  their  palaces  with 
porphyry  and  gold ; and  at  last,  when 
her  mighty  painters  had  created  for  her 
a colour  more  priceless  than  gold  or 
porphyry,  even  this,  the  richest  of  her 
treasures,  she  lavished  upon  walls  whose 
foundations  were  beaten  by  the  sea ; 
and  the  strong  tide  as  it  runs  beneath 
the  Rialto  is  reddened  to  this  day  by 
the  reflection  of  the  frescoes  of  Gior- 
gione.” ^ 

1 “ Stones  of  Venice/^  vol.  ii.  ch.  iv.  § 28. 
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That  is  the  key  to  this  amazing 
literary  puzzle : how  Ruskin,  the  ardent 
lover  of  pure  Gothic  art,  the  admirer 
of  the  French  cathedrals,  how  he  came 
to  devote  the  most  beautiful  of  his 
architectural  studies  to  the  monuments 
of  Byzantine  art.  Just  as  Turner, 
that  most  British  of  British  painters, 
the  passionate  lover  of  the  sea  in  its 
wild,  free,  and  imperious  moods,  came 
ever  again  and  yet  again  to  paint  the 
Lagoons.  The  attraction  for  both  men 
was  the  same.  Both  men  loved  colour 
above  all  else : Ruskin  more  than  Gothic 
art.  Turner  more  than  the  sea ! 

At  the  same  time  Ruskin  found  here 
again  that  which  had  attracted  him 
most  in  Gothic  architecture : a disdain  of 
all  the  classic  rules,  irregularity  of  line 
and  of  composition — in  a word,  Asym- 
metry. 
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One  example  will  suffice  me  to 
illustrate  what  I mean.  I shall  take 
it  from  this  palace,  where  we  are 
to-day  receiving  hospitality. 

When  one  examines  the  facade  on  the 
sea  front,  what  does  one  find  Four 
windows  on  the  first  storey,  at  a certain 
height,  and  two  other  windows  on  the 
same  floor,  at  a plainly  inferior  height. 
“ In  this  arrangement,”  said  Ruskin,  “ there 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
I know  of  the  daring  sacrifice  of  sym- 
metry to  convenience,  which  was  noticed 
in  chap.  vii.  as  one  of  the  chief  noble- 
nesses of  the  Gothic  schools.”  ^ 

The  two  lower  windows  had  been 
first  in  construction,  at  a time  when  it 
had  been  necessary  to  divide  the  palace 
into  four  storeys ; they  had  been  cut, 
therefore,  as  low  as  possible. 

1 “ Stones  of  Venice,”  vol.  ii.  ch.  viii.  § 7. 
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Later  on,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
it  became  necessary  to  construct  a very 
large  hall  for  the  use  of  the  Senate.  It 
was  no  longer  a question  of  dividing 
up  the  structure.  A very  high  roof  was 
to  be  made,  ornamented  with  paintings 
from  the  brushes  of  the  best  Venetian 
masters.  But  where  to  pierce  the  four 
windows } Perfection,  symmetry  would 
have  exacted  that  they  should  be  made 
on  the  same  level  as  their  predecessors ; 
the  conveniences  of  life  required  that 
they  should  be  made  at  a higher  level, 
to  light  the  ceiling.  Symmetry  was 
sacrificed,  a strange  effect  was  pro- 
duced, irregular,  but  full  of  life. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
artistic  ideas  which  had  drawn  Ruskin 
to  Venice.  Let  us  speak  now  of  an 
idea  which  dominated  him,  which  was 
at  once  aesthetic  and  social,  which  was 
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his  distinguishing  characteristic  amongst 
the  other  characteristics  of  his  race,  his 
claim  to  a profound  originality. 

Ruskin  hated  luxury — as  a robbery 
perpetrated  by  the  rich  upon  the  neces- 
sities and  the  food  of  the  poor,  or  to 
be  more  exact,  a deviation  of  work, 
which  might  have  been  fruitful  of  good 
things,  to  work  which  was  unproductive. 
And  yet  he  worshipped  Art,  which  is 
only  a manifestation — a superior  mani- 
festation be  it  said,  but  still  a manifesta- 
tion— of  luxury,  inseparable  from  luxury, 
which  cannot  be  conceived  without 
luxury,  the  very  existence  of  art-work- 
men  depending  upon  the  luxury  of 
their  nation. 

So  to  conciliate  these  two  contradic- 
tories, he  conceived  that  luxury,  i.e. 
jewels,  pictures,  tapestries,  painted  win- 
dows, china  and  brass  ware,  gold  and 
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silversmith’s  work — Art,  in  fact — should 
have  place,  but  should  exist  for  all,  not 
for  the  few ; that  beautiful  marbles  and 
priceless  sculpture  might  be  employed 
in  the  streets,  on  the  fa9ades  of  churches 
or  of  houses ; that  paintings  should 
adorn  walls  accessible  to  all ; that  jewels 
should  be  worn  by  all  in  turn ; that  a 
thing  of  beauty,  in  short,  ought  to  be 
a perpetual  joy,  not  for  a few  and  for 
a time,  but  for  all  men  and  for  ever. 

Well,  where  could  this  dream  be 
more  fully  realised  than  in  the  his- 
tory of  Venice,  in  this  city  where 
the  most  beautiful  of  her  festivals  were 
the  festivals  of  the  people ; the  most 
beautiful  of  her  palaces,  the  palaces  of 
the  people ; where  the  very  jewels  from 
the  treasure  of  St.  Mark’s  were  thrown 
into  the  current  life  of  the  people,  when 
once  a year  they  were  lent  to  twelve 
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chosen  maidens,  and  decorated  the  twelve 
Maries  before  they  mounted  the  cere- 
monial galley  to  join  in  the  procession 
of  the  Doge  and  the  grandees  of 
Venice  ? 

Do  you  understand  now  why  the 
Master  of  Brantwood  came  to  Venice 
— why  he  devoted  to  her  the  best  years 
of  his  life,  the  warmest  pulses  of  his 
heart  ? 

It  was  that  Venice  appeared  to  him, 
in  the  mirror  of  history,  as  an  idealised 
England.  This  Englishman,  who  seldom 
wrote  anything  about  his  own  country, 
yet  sought  her  on  all  the  seas,  in  every 
cathedral,  palace,  or  monastery,  that  he 
visited  on  the  Continent.  Every  time 
that  he  climbed  a ladder  to  examine 
some  dimmed  fresco,  of  cloister  or  of 
cathedral,  he  had  always  the  secret  hope 
to  find  an  English  face  in  some  dark 
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corner,  an  English  virtue,  not  grasped 
by  the  archaeologists.  Each  time  that  he 
scrutinised  the  floral  decoration  of  a 
capital,  he  looked  to  find  an  English 
flower.  Each  time  that  he  passed 
through  the  gates  of  an  unknown  town, 
he  hoped  to  find  within  its  walls  another 
England,  an  idealised  England ; not 
indeed  his  country  as  it  actually  was, 
but  as  he  desired  that  it  might  be — 
seeking  an  Italian  expression  for  Anglo- 
Saxon  feeling,  a Catholic  form  to  Pro- 
testant ideas,  an  aesthetic  manifestation 
of  national  pride  and  the  love  of 
liberty ! 

For  he  had  ever  before  him  one  aim, 
strange  yet  magnificent  — to  reconcile 
England  with  the  beautiful ; Protestant- 
ism with  Catholic  festivals,  luxury  with 
democracy ! 

To  conserve  everything,  to  destroy 
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nothing ; but  to  direct  everything  in 
one  harmonious  co-operation  of  all  the 
faculties  and  energies  of  the  human  race 
— to  preserve  even  the  pomp  of  gar- 
ments, of  jewels,  of  furniture,  of  festivals, 
of  churches,  but  to  preserve  these  things 
for  the  enjoyment  of  all — for  the  crowd, 
for  the  man  who  passes  in  the  street : 
he  sought  constantly  where  he  might 
find  this  dream  realised,  if  but  for  a 
moment.  He  thought  he  had  found  it 
here,  at  Venice. 


IV 

We  can  now  see  clearly  why  Ruskin 
loved  Venice,  and  chose  her  from 
among  so  many  other  cities  celebrated 
for  art,  as  the  special  object  of  his  de- 
votion and  his  work. 

The  second  question  which  we  asked 
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ourselves,  however,  still  awaits  an  answer. 
Why  are  we  assembled  here  to-day  to 
do  honour  to  Ruslcin,  and  to  commemo- 
rate his  work  ? Why  do  we  love  him, 
and  why  have  we  chosen  him — I will 
not  say  as  our  “ Master,”  for  he  would 
have  indignantly  repudiated  that  word, 
but  for  the  companion  of  our  travels  ? 
Have  we  the  same  reasons  ? The 
reasons  that  led  Ruskin  to  Venice,  have 
they  led  us  to  Ruskin  ? No,  a thou- 
sand times,  no ! 

In  no  sense  are  they  the  same.  The 
motives  which  influenced  Ruskin,  the 
Islander,  the  Protestant,  the  Aristocrat, 
cannot  now  move  us,  from  whatever 
country  we  may  come. 

If  we  had  found  nothing  in  Ruskin 
but  the  Protestant,  the  adversary  of  the 
Papacy,  the  extoller  of  commercial 
empire,  the  preacher  of  the  merits  of 
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aristocratic  oligarchies,  and  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  people,  we  should  not  be 
here  to  commemorate  him.  If  we  are 
assembled  here,  from  all  countries,  to 
consider  his  book,  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  conceived  it,  it  is  that  there 
was  in  him  a thought  infinitely  greater 
and  more  profound,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  his  mind,  like  this  palace  where  we 
now  are,  which  looks  on  the  one  side 
to  the  public  square,  on  the  other  to 
the  sea,  was  directed  on  the  one  hand 
to  Nature,  and  to  the  art  which  she  in- 
spires, on  the  other  hand  to  the  multi- 
tude, to  the  democracy,  to  the  mass  of 
men  who  are  swayed  by  complexities 
and  obscurities  as  infinite,  and  by  storms 
as  terrible,  as  the  great  seas.  If  we  love 
Ruskin,  it  is  because  we  find  in  him 
the  writer  who  responds  most  worthily  to 
our  social  and  aesthetic  preoccupations. 
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We  admire  Ruskin  for  his  protests 
against  the  formalism  of  the  Renais- 
sance ; for  his  veneration  for  the  Primi- 
tives ; for  his  love  of  the  sincere  in  Art ; 
for  his  respect  for  the  relics  of  a bygone 
art ; for  his  tenderness  towards  the  poor ; 
for  his  gospel  of  work ; for  his  evangel 
of  an  Art  for  all.  We  admire  him  for 
that  ardent  indefatigable  propaganda 
which  set  in  motion  all  those  great 
waves  of  aesthetic  feeling  and  opinion 
which  traverse  our  world  of  to-day. 

That  which  touches  us  is,  that  start- 
ing from  so  special,  so  national,  let  us 
say  at  once,  so  narrow  a point  of  view, 
there  is  no  writer  of  such  broad  sym- 
pathies, nor  so  stimulating  in  his  judg- 
ments, as  the  author  of  the  “ Stones  of 
Venice.”  Furthermore,  we  find  that 
there  is  no  new  successful  movement  in 
art,  not  any  aesthetic  problem  now  before 
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us,  of  which  he  had  not  furnished  either 
the  suggestion  or  the  solution. 

How  are  we  to  define  all  these  move- 
ments In  one  way,  I think  — the 
reaction  against  the  Renaissance. 

But  we  must  be  careful  that  we  under- 
stand what  exactly  we  mean  by  this. 

Ruskin  did  not  condemn  the  Renais- 
sance as  a whole,  nor  the  principal  works 
of  that  movement.  He  condemned  the 
spirit  that  inspired  the  Renaissance ! He 
did  not  praise  all  the  work  of  Gothic 
art,  nor  all  the  pictures  of  the  Primi- 
tives. He  praised  the  spirit  that  inspired 
Gothic  art. 

He  recognised  genius  wherever  he 
found  it,  but  he  thought  that  in  the 
absence  of  genius,  which  is  a law  to 
itself,  the  feeling,  the  spirit  of  the  Re- 
naissance was  injurious.  It  was  harmful 
to  talent,  it  cribbed  and  confined  the 
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workers  in  the  lower  arts ; whereas  the 
spirit  of  Gothic  art,  even  where  there 
was  no  genius,  was  fruitful,  inspiring ; 
it  raised  to  the  dignity  of  artists  the 
humblest  and  most  ordinary  handicrafts- 
men. 

Now  what,  according  to  Ruskin,  was  * 
this  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  ? It  was 
the  spirit  of  science  and  of  perfection. 
And  what  was  the  Gothic  spirit  ? The 
spirit  of  humility  and  sincerity. 

The  spirit,  the  evil  spirit,  of  the  Re- 
naissance, whispered  into  the  ear  of  the 
artist : “ Be  learned,  and  make  a perfect 
piece  of  work.  Nature  is  too  compli- 
cated. You  cannot  hope  to  understand 
her  or  to  unravel  her.  Consult  the 
Ancients.  They  are  more  easy  to  ques- 
tion. Make  your  decorative  design  re- 
gular and  geometric.  It  is  at  once  easier 
to  do,  when  you  know  how,  and  always 
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more  balanced.  If  you  cannot  obtain 
perfection  in  carving  in  stone  flowers, 
and  fruit,  carve  eggs  and  beads.  Con- 
sider how  much  more  learned  the 
Ancients  were  than  you,  and  how  they 
are  admired.  Imitate  them,  and  you 
also  will  be  admired.  They  delighted 
the  world  with  presentments  of  the  gods, 
with  Dianas,  Apollos,  Fauns,  Satyrs, 
Bacchantes,  Centaurs,  and  the  wild  goat- 
men  of  the  woods.  Do  you  present  the 
same  things,  and  men  will  admire  you 
too!” 

But  the  spirit,  the  good  spirit,  of 
Gothic  art  whispers  in  the  ear  of  the 
artist : “ See  how  beautiful  Nature  is  I 

teach  men  to  admire  her.  See  how  these 
saints  are  tender  and  gracious : teach 
men  to  love  them.  See  these  executioners 
how  wicked : teach  men  to  hate  them. 

Express,  as  well  as  you  can,  your  delight 
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in  Nature ; express  your  belief  in  Para- 
dise, your  infinite  pity  for  human  suffer- 
ing, as  well  as  you  can.  Give  what  you 
have  of  best,  and  if  you  fail  may  God 
pardon  you ! ” 

And  in  very  truth  this  is  what  sepa- 
rates the  artists  of  the  Renaissance  from 
the  Primitives,  if  we  except  always  those 
men  of  genius  who  are  above  all  law. 
The  men  of  the  Renaissance  express  in 
perfection  that  which  the  men  of  the 
Ancients  had  felt.  The  Primitives  ex- 
press, more  or  less  imperfectly,  what 
they  felt  themselves.  Recall  your  im- 
pressions of  the  recent  collections  of  the 
Primitives  at  Bruges,  Siena  and  Paris. 
Think  of  those  pictured  visions  of  Para- 
dise, those  Crucifixions,  those  mystic 
marriages,  those  noble  donors,  those 
martyrs.  These  painters  did  not  say 
to  you  : “ Come  and  see  how  clever  I am, 
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what  a master  of  foreshortening,  how 
thoroughly  I have  grasped  the  symbol- 
ism of  the  legend.”  The  painter  says  : 
“ See  how  peaceful  this  landscape  is,  and 
like  a garden  ! See  how  astonished  these 
shepherds  look  at  the  sight  of  an  infant 
God ! See  the  sad  Christ  suffering  on  His 
Cross ! Look  how  young  these  blessed 
martyrs  are,  and  how  cruel  it  is  to 
cut  off  their  beautiful  blonde  heads. 
Look  how  strong  and  brutal  are  those 
tormentors ! ” 

No  doubt,  in  saying  all  this,  they 
make  mistakes,  they  commit  solecisms, 
barbarisms ; they  hesitate,  they  stutter. 
But  they  speak  a thing  which  they  think 
and  feel,  and  which  is  worth  the  saying, 
because  it  is  the  breath  of  a human  soul. 
They  are  sincere,  and  therefore,  though 
they  may  appear  awkward  — as  are  all 
true  lovers — or  immoderate — as  are  many 
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sincere  souls  — there  is  one  thing  in 
which  they  never  fail,  for  there  is  one 
virtue  which  preserves  all  work  when  it 
is  the  outcome  of  a human  soul,  how- 
ever poor  it  may  be ; in  so  far  as  it 
is  sincere  it  is  vital.  The  reward  of 
sincerity  in  Art  is  life. 

This  quality  you  will  always  find 
in  the  work  of  the  Primitives ; it  is 
by  reason  of  this  virtue  that  they  touch 
us ; it  is  this  that  we  went  out  to  find 
at  Bruges,  Siena,  and  Paris. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spirit 
of  the  Renaissance  triumphs,  the  artist 
loses  his  freshness  of  impression,  his  sin- 
cerity of  expression.  He  does  not  see 
Nature  with  his  eyes,  and  speak  to  us 
of  what  he  himself  has  seen.  He  sees 
through  the  lens  of  scientific  knowledge, 
he  speaks  to  us  in  the  language  of  the 
Schools,  of  the  Ancients.  He  is  nearer 
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perfection,  but  we  are  not  so  much  in- 
terested in  his  perfection  as  we  were  in 
the  blunders  and  gropings  of  those  who 
went  before  him.  He  heaps  gifts  upon 
us  for  which  we  no  longer  care.  He 
overwhelms  us  with  valueless  truisms. 
His  passion  appears  to  us  less  intense, 
feebler ; it  is  no  longer  in  touch  with  our 
own  feeling  because  it  is  less  sincere ; it 
has  less  affinity  with  the  eternal  spirit  of 
Humanity  because  it  has  less  depth. 

For  if,  in  Art,  the  reward  of  sincerity 
is  life,  the  penalty  of  Art  which  is  geo- 
metric, perfect,  is  to  produce  weariness, 
languor — death.  And  if  there  are  arts 
in  which  the  teaching  of  the  Schools 
counts  for  less  than  the  works  of  the 
great  masters,  as  for  instance  in  easel 
pictures,  one  genius  making  up  to  us  for 
a hundred  mediocrities,  there  are  other 
arts  in  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Schools 
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is  all  powerful,  because  in  those  arts 
commonly  called  “ minor  ” the  genius 
is  not  everything — he  cannot,  indeed, 
do  very  much  alone ; it  is  necessary 
that  a multitude  of  secondary  artists 
and  of  workmen  should  be  animated 
with  the  vital  spirit  before  works  of 
life  can  be  created. 

Shall  we  find  this  spirit  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Renaissance  — the  spirit  of  per- 
fection Or  shall  we  find  it  in  the  spirit 
of  Gothic  art — the  spirit  of  liberty  ? 
Upon  the  answer  that  we  make  to  this 
question  must  depend  the  future  of  all 
decorative  art. 

But  whatever  the  decision,  a choice 
must  be  made. 

“ You  must  either  make  a tool  of 
the  creature,  or  a man  of  him.  You 
cannot  make  both.  Men  were  not  in- 
tended to  work  with  the  accuracy  of 
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tools,  to  be  precise  and  perfect  in  all 
their  actions.  If  you  will  have  that 
precision  out  of  them,  and  make  their 
fingers  measure  degrees  like  cog-wheels, 
and  their  arms  strike  curves  like  com- 
passes, you  must  unhumanise  them.  All 
the  energy  of  their  spirits  must  be  given 
to  make  cogs  and  compasses  of  them- 
selves. All  their  attention  and  strength 
must  go  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
mean  act.  The  eye  of  the  soul  must 
be  bent  upon  the  finger-point,  and  the 
soul’s  force  must  fill  all  the  invisible 
nerves  that  guide  it,  ten  hours  a day, 
that  it  may  not  err  from  its  steely  pre- 
cision, and  so  soul  and  sight  be  worn 
away,  and  the  whole  human  being  be 
lost  at  last — a heap  of  sawdust,  so  far 
as  its  intellectual  work  in  this  world  is 
concerned ; saved  only  by  its  heart, 
which  cannot  go  into  the  form  of  cogs 
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and  compasses,  but  expands,  after  the  ten 
hours  are  over,  into  fireside  humanity. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  will  make 
a man  of  the  working  creature,  you 
cannot  make  a tool.  Let  him  but 
begin  to  imagine,  to  think,  to  try  to 
do  anything  worth  doing  ; and  the 
engine-turned  precision  is  lost  at  once. 
Out  come  all  his  roughness,  all  his 
dulness,  all  his  incapability ; shame  upon 
shame,  failure  upon  failure,  pause  after 
pause : but  out  comes  the  whole  majesty 
of  him  also ; and  we  know  the  height 
of  it  only,  when  we  see  the  clouds 
settling  upon  him.  And  whether  the 
clouds  be  bright  or  dark,  there  will 
be  transfiguration  behind  and  within 
them. 

“ And  now,  reader,  look  round  this 
English  room  of  yours,  about  which 
you  have  been  proud  so  often,  because 
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the  work  of  it  was  so  good  and 
strong,  and  the  ornaments  of  it  so 
finished.  Examine  again  all  those  ac- 
curate mouldings  and  perfect  polish- 
ings, and  unerring  adjustments  of  the 
seasoned  wood  and  tempered  steel. 
Many  a time  you  have  exulted  over 
them,  and  thought  how  great  England 
was,  because  her  slightest  work  was 
done  so  thoroughly.  Alas ! if  read 
rightly,  these  perfectnesses  are  signs  of 
a slavery  in  our  England  a thousand 
times  more  bitter  and  more  degrading 
than  that  of  the  scourged  African,  or 
helot  Greek.  Men  may  be  beaten, 
chained,  tormented,  yoked  like  cattle, 
slaughtered  like  summer  flies,  and  yet 
remain  in  one  sense,  and  the  best  sense, 
free.  But  to  smother  their  souls  within 
them,  to  blight,  and  hew  into  rotting 
pollards  the  suckling  branches  of  their 
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human  intelligence — to  make  the  flesh 
and  skin  which,  after  the  worm’s  work 
on  it,  is  to  see  God,  into  leathern 
thongs  to  yoke  machinery  with, — this 
it  is  to  be  slave-masters  indeed ; and 
there  might  be  more  freedom  in  Eng- 
land, though  her  feudal  lord’s  lightest 
words  were  worth  men’s  lives,  and 
though  the  blood  of  the  vexed  husband- 
man dropped  in  the  furrows  of  her 
fields,  than  there  is  while  the  animation 
of  her  multitudes  is  sent  like  fuel  to 
feed  the  factory  smoke,  and  the  strength 
of  them  is  given  daily  to  be  wasted 
into  the  fineness  of  a web,  or  racked 
into  the  exactness  of  a line ! 

“ And,  on  the  other  hand,  go  forth 
again  to  gaze  upon  the  old  cathedral 
front,  where  you  have  smiled  so  often 
at  the  fantastic  ignorance  of  the  old 
sculptors : examine  once  more  those 
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ugly  goblins,  and  formless  monsters,  and 
stern  statues  anatomiless  and  rigid ; but 
do  not  mock  at  them,  for  they  are 
signs  of  the  life  and  liberty  of  every 
workman  who  struck  the  stone ; a 
freedom  of  thought  and  rank  in  scale 
of  being,  such  as  no  laws,  no  charters, 
no  charities  can  secure ; but  which  it 
must  be  the  first  aim  of  all  Europe  at 
this  day  to  regain  for  her  children. 

“ Let  me  not  be  thought  to  speak 
wildly  or  extravagantly.  It  is  verily 
this  degradation  of  the  operative  into  a 
machine,  which,  more  than  any  other 
evil  of  the  times,  is  leading  the  mass  of 
the  nations  everywhere  into  vain,  in- 
coherent, destructive  struggling  for  a 
freedom  of  which  they  cannot  explain 
the  nature  to  themselves.  Their  uni- 
versal outcry  against  wealth,  and  against 
nobility,  is  not  forced  from  them  either 
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by  the  pressure  of  famine,  or  the  sting 
of  mortified  pride.  These  do  much, 
and  have  done  much  in  all  ages ; but 
the  foundations  of  society  were  never 
yet  shaken  as  they  are  at  this  day. 
It  is  not  that  men  are  ill  fed,  but 
that  they  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
work  by  which  they  make  their  bread, 
and  therefore  look  to  wealth  as  the 
only  means  of  pleasure.  It  is  not  that 
men  are  pained  by  the  scorn  of  the 
upper  classes,  but  they  cannot  endure 
their  own ; for  they  feel  that  the  kind 
of  labour  to  which  they  are  condemned 
is  verily  a degrading  one,  and  makes 
them  less  than  men.  Never  had  the 
upper  classes  so  much  sympathy  with 
the  lower,  or  charity  for  them,  as  they 
have  at  this  day,  and  yet  never  were 
they  so  much  hated  by  them : for,  of 
old,  the  separation  between  the  noble 
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and  the  poor  was  merely  a wall  built 
by  law ; now  it  is  a veritable  difference 
in  level  of  standing,  a precipice  between 
upper  and  lower  grounds  in  the  field  of 
humanity,  and  there  is  pestilential  air 
at  the  bottom  of  it.”  ^ 

You  see  how  in  Ruskin’s  mind  the 
aesthetic  problem  touches  the  social 
problem,  or  rather  how  the  aesthetic 
problem  becomes  the  social  problem. 
For  him,  the  deep-rooted  evil,  from 
which  all  the  decorative  arts  suffer  to- 
day— our  architecture,  our  furniture,  our 
ceramic  art,  our  goldsmith’s  work,  all 
the  decorative  arts  of  life,  from  the 
private  house  to  the  jewel — is  that  every 
workman  copies,  imitates,  and  repro- 
duces exactly,  never  allowing  his  imagi- 
nation free  scope.  Hence  we  have 
perfect  reproduction,  but  no  advance. 

1 “ Stones  of  Venice,”  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi.  ^ 12-15. 
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At  the  same  time  the  social  evil  of 
our  time,  the  true  cause  of  our  social 
discontent,  is  for  him  not  at  all  a 
question  of  poverty  or  of  wages — ques- 
tions these  as  old  as  society — but  it  is, 
as  Lassalle  has  shown  us  in  his  eloquent 
and  well-known  paper,  the  contrast 
which  the  workman  makes  between  his 
own  lot  and  the  lot  of  the  fortunate 
of  the  world.  The  workman,  no  longer 
using  his  own  initiative,  no  longer 
making  of  his  work  a thing  of  art, 
ceases  to  take  delight  in  it.  Hence  he 
turns  to  wealth  as  the  source  of  all  good 
things. 

Thus  for  Ruskin  there  were  not  two 
evils ; social  evil  on  the  one  hand,  and 
an  artistic  decadence  on  the  other ; 
they  were  at  bottom  the  same  evil. 

It  is  of  no  use,  then,  to  prate  of 
schools  of  perfection,  of  more  learned 
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or  more  rational  systems,  in  order  to 
save  the  decorative  and  the  minor  arts. 
We  need  a new  life  in  our  social  system. 
To  the  same  disease  the  same  remedy ; 
and  the  remedy  for  our  social  life  and 
the  applied  arts  is,  that  the  workman 
should  be  interested  in  his  labour,  that 
he  should  find  pleasure  in  the  work 
of  his  hands,  just  as  the  intellectual 
worker  delights  in  his  work.  The 
remedy  is,  that  every  workman,  how- 
ever humble,  should  be  an  artist,  a 
creator  of  beautiful  things. 

But  how  shall  we  persuade,  him  of 
this?  By  setting  him  ourselves  an  ex- 
ample. When  will  he  find  his  truest 
joy  in  his  work  ? When  we,  too,  shall 
find  it  there.  We  have  now  arrived 

at  the  last  term  of  Ruskin’s  teach- 
ing : Different  classes  of  society  ought 
not  to  remain  separated  by  different 
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preoccupations.  It  is  not  the  interest  of 
Art  that  they  should  be  so  separated, 
it  is  not  the  interest  of  society.  In 
order  to  create  a new  style,  the  artist 
must  work  with  his  hands,  the  work- 
man with  his  head.  To  bring  about 
a better  state  of  society,  the  intellectual 
man  must  no  longer  confine  himself  to 
his  abstract  studies  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  else,  and  the  handicraftsman  must 
meditate  more  and  be  less  impulsive. 
The  highest  achievement  in  social  life 
can  be  had  only  at  the  same  price  as 
the  highest  achievement  in  decorative 
art.  It  is  the  result  in  both  cases  of 
a combined  effort  of  hearts  and  brains. 
No  more  specialising,  no  more  sub- 
divisions of  work.  Let  those  who  are 
below,  think ; let  those  who  are  above, 
act ; let  all  co-operate  in  the  equal 
progress  of  thought  and  action. 
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You  see  here  Ruskin’s  horror  for 
all  that  was  categoric,  classified,  or 
specialised. 

If  Gothic  art  leads  men’s  minds  to 
grave  and  gentle  thoughts,  he  would 
not  have  its  use  confined  to  churches ; 
he  would  have  it  everywhere ! He 
loves  Religion,  but  he  does  not  wish 
^ to  see  Religion  confined  to  cloisters, 

while  a set  of  special  persons  alone 
make  it  their  concern.  He  loves  Art, 
but  he  does  not  desire  to  see  Art 
sequestered  in  museums,  and  separated 
from  the  every-day  life  of  men.  He 
I likes  luxury,  but  he  would  not  have 
luxury  contined  to  drawing-rooms,  for 
the  delight  of  a few  privileged  lovers 
of  beauty.  He  loves  the  ideal  and 
the  fantastic,  he  loves  poetry  and  even 
science,  but  he  would  not  have  these 

things  the  inheritance  of  a few  only 
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among  the  workers.  He  insists  that 
every  workman  should  be,  in  the 
measure  permitted  him  by  his  work, 
an  artist ; every  mechanician  a dreamer 
of  dreams ; every  sweeper  of  a crossing 
a poet ! He  insists  that  there  must  be 
Religion  in  the  family.  Art  in  the  street. 
Luxury  in  public  works.  Drawing  in 
the  school  and  in  the  home.  Beauty 
everywhere ! He  desires  to  see  Art  the 
concern  of  every  one ; the  work  of  all, 
the  joy  of  all.  He  desires,  in  the  words 
of  his  disciple,  William  Morris,  “ that 
Art  shall  be  for  the  people  by  the 
people,  a joy  for  him  who  produces 
it,  as  for  him  who  profits  by  it.” 

Well,  is  this  possible.?  is  it  prac- 
ticable .?  Is  it  reconcilable  with  the 
economic  evolution  of  modern  life,  in 
which  everything  seems  to  make  for 
specialisation,  a specialisation  ever  more 
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and  more  narrow  and  exclusive  ? It  is 
not  for  me  to  say  in  this  place.  Your 
Congress  will  give  the  answer.  The 
most  distinguished  men  are  there  met 
together  to  consider  and  to  resolve  these 
problems.  But  that  which  is  certain, 
and  that  which  I may  venture  to  say, 
is : that  we  have  here,  in  Ruskin’s  work, 
the  grandest  aim,  the  most  noble  attempt 
ever  made  by  an  aesthetic  teacher  to 
reconcile  the  worship  of  beauty  with 
the  duties  of  our  common  human  life ! 
I know,  and  I may  here  declare,  that  no 
preoccupation  in  the  world  of  Art 
to-day  is  more  modern,  more  vital, 
more  urgent ; and  that  all  these  new 
movements  which  are  carrying  us  on- 
ward— 

i.e.  The  reaction  against  the  formal- 
ism of  the  Renaissance ; 

Enthusiasm  for  the  Primitives ; 
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The  search  after  the  palpitating 
effects  of  an  atmosphere  of 
colour ; 

Veneration  for  all  that  remains 
of  the  art  work  of  the  past ; 

Homage  to  all  artists  and  to  the 
minor  arts ; 

The  desire  for  an  Art  for  all,  as 
for  an  Art  by  all ; 

Lastly,  the  rehabilitation  of  manual 
work,  the  finding  of  joy  in  all 
work. 

In  one  word,  all  these  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  move  us  to-day,  and 
which  constitute  as  it  were  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  our  souls  now  breathe, 
were  evolved  for  us,  before  any  one  had 
dreamed  of  them,  often  in  spite  of 
every  one,  by  the  author  of  the  “Stones 
of  Venice.” 

Thus  Ruskin  is  not  the  mere  passer-by 
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who  has  now  disappeared  on  the  hori- 
zon, whose  traces  are  each  day  obli- 
terated by  the  growing  weed,  the  echo 
of  whose  voice  becomes  ever  fainter  in 
the  breeze,  but  the  Precursor,  the 
Prophet,  the  Guide ; whose  words  be- 
come more  clear  and  more  imperative  as 
horizon  after  horizon  discloses  itself, 
at  every  step  that  we  take  toward  the 
unknown ; a guide  not  only  for  the 
travellers  of  yesterday,  but  for  the 
travellers  of  to-day — still  more,  perhaps, 
a guide  for  the  travellers  of  to-morrow. 

A tale  has  been  told  me  which 
may  perhaps  be  a legend,  for  it 
is  very  beautiful,  and  you  know  that 
there  is  nothing  in  history  so  beautiful 
as  its  legends.  This  story  has  been  told 
me.  That  one  morning  some  years  ago, 
at  break  of  day,  a ship  coming  from 

Trieste  was  making  her  way  to  Venice. 
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The  ship  was  filled  with  tourists, 
strangers,  and  people  who  had  never 
seen  the  City  of  the  Doges.  She  directed 
her  course  steadily,  and  was  only  a few 
miles  short  of  her  destination.  The 
sky  was  cloudless,  the  sea  smooth,  the 
silence  unbroken,  save  for  the  throbbing 
of  the  screw  as  it  worked.  Suddenly 
something  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
passengers  and  alarmed  them.  The 
pilot  sent  for  the  captain,  the  sailors 
crowded  together  on  the  bridge,  and 
eagerly  scanned  the  horizon.  The  cap- 
tain came  up,  telescopes  were  produced, 
there  followed  a vehement  discussion 
amongst  the  crew,  a discussion  at  once 
of  anxiety  and  alarm,  and  the  passengers, 
seeing  the  bewilderment  of  the  whole 
ship’s  crew,  and  hearing  this  agitated 
debate,  and  all  the  cries  and  excla- 
mations in  a strange  tongue,  were  in 
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consternation.  What  had  happened 
was  the  vessel  on  a rock  ? had  there 
been  miscalculation  of  the  course  ? 
had  the  channel  been  missed  ? had 
the  crew  gone  suddenly  mad  ? No — 
no  danger  menaced  the  ship,  the  crew 
were  not  crazed ; what  had  happened 
was  this.  The  ship  had  left  Trieste 
the  day  before,  too  early  to  hear  the 
sad  news  which  later  on  flew  over 
Europe,  and  had  reached  every  one  but 
the  travellers  by  this  ship.  The  Cam- 
panile of  St.  Mark  had  fallen ! The 
crew  of  the  ship  could  no  longer  see 
the  Tower  which  for  600  years  had  pro- 
claimed the  approach  to  Venice  to  them 
and  to  their  fathers.  Not  seeing  the 
Campanile,  they  could  not  recognise 
Venice. 

Gentlemen,  thanks  to  you,  the  sailors 

of  the  future  will  see  again  the  Tower 
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of  St.  Mark  clear  on  the  horizon — that 
wonderful  straight  column  that  our  eyes 
always  sought,  that  they  seek,  but  in 
vain,  to-day,  which  rises  from  the  soil 
of  your  city  like  a beam  of  light  sent 
from  the  earth  to  heaven.  You  have 
already  begun  the  work ; we  can  hear, 
from  this  place,  the  rattling  of  the 
hammers  on  the  stone.  We  may  hope 
that  it  will  ere  long  be  accomplished. 
To-day,  however,  you  are  engrossed  with 
another  matter,  you  raise  another  monu- 
ment. Your  memory  recalls  the  great 
figure  of  Ruskin  to  your  imaginations, 
and  from  henceforth,  so  you  will  it,  we 
shall  meet  that  figure  everywhere,  at  the 
threshold  of  St.  Mark  as  at  the  Tower 
of  Torcello,  near  the  Madonna  of  the 
Garden  as  at  the  foot  of  the  tombs  of 
the  dead  Doges  at  San  Zanipolo. 

And  this  monument  that  you  raise 
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to  Ruskin,  immaterial  as  it  is,  has  no 
need  to  fear  the  fate  of  the  Campanile. 
Whatever  earthquakes  may  befall,  it  will 
for  ever  appear  clear,  undying,  luminous 
to  the  navigator  (and  we  are  all  naviga- 
tors), to  the  men  of  the  twentieth  century 
who  seek  for  a lighthouse  and  a port. 

Our  eyes  will  see  it — never.  Our 

hearts  will  find  it  everywhere. 


THE  END 


Printed  by  Ballantyne,  Hanson  Co. 
Edinburgh  London 
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